CHAPTER I 

OGHAM 

I. The Testimony of Caesar 

Gaius Iulius Caesar, the arch-destroyer of Celtic civilization on 
the Continent of Europe, is nevertheless the writer of antiquity 
who has preserved for us more valuable details about that civiliza- 
tion than all the rest put together. Every study of Celtic Religion 
begins with a passage from De Bello Gallico, wherein the chief 
gods worshipped by the Gauls are enumerated; an important 
passage, though requiring some caution in making use of it. Every 
study of Celtic Literature begins with another passage from the 
same history (Book vi, chaps, xiii, xiv) wherein the author speaks 
of the druids; and from this rule our present investigation is not 
exempt. These chapters have been quoted so often, that it might 
be supposed that every possible minim of juice had been 
squeezed from them long before this: yet we shall find it profitable 
to remind ourselves of what Caesar has to tell us, on the subject 
with which they deal. 

Two classes of people, he says, among the Gauls, are held in 
especial honour — druids and equites. The druids are concerned 
with matters of religion, and with the conduct of public and private 
sacrifices. A great number of youths go to them for teaching; 
and they — presumably the druids, not the youths, but the sen- 
tence is ambiguously worded — are held in high honour. They 
decide almost all judicial cases, public and private, criminal and 
civil — questions of inheritance or of territorial boundaries, for 
example. Anyone who refuses to accept their decision is punished 
by excommunication from the sacrifices. This is the heaviest of all 
their penalties, for he who is put under such a ban is made the 
object of a drastic boycott — thus we may render Caesar's words, 
though naturally he could not anticipate the transcendencies of 
modern civilization so far as to use this particular terminology. 

One of the druids holds chief authority. When he dies, his suc- 
cessor is elected by vote, if there be no one marked out for the 
vacant office by supereminence in dignity. Sometimes, however, 
competition for the office becomes so hot, that thev contend for 
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it by force of arms. At a certain season of the year they assemble 
in a sacred place in the land of the Carnutes, regarded as being the 
central point of Gaul [and in modern times believed to be the site 
of Chartres Cathedral]. Hither comes everyone who may have 
any dispute, in order to have it decided. 

It is supposed that their teaching was discovered in Britannia, 
and carried thence to Gallia ; even yet those who wish to under- 
stand it in greatest perfection journey to Britannia for instruction. 
As druids are exempt from military and fiscal services, these 
privileges attract many students, who go of their own accord, or 
are sent by their parents. It is said that they learn by heart a 
great number of verses, and that some spend as much as twenty 
years in this discipline. They do not consider it right (fas) to 
commit these verses to script, though in almost all public or 
private matters they make use of Greek letters. I suppose, adds 
Caesar parenthetically, that this is either because they desire to 
guard against the vulgar becoming acquainted with their mysteries, 
or because they are afraid of weakening their students* power of 
memory, seeing that much of this power is lost by trusting to 
written notes. He concludes with a few vague notions about the 
subjects of the druidic teaching — the immortality of the soul, 
the stars and their motions, the world, the size of lands, natural 
philosophy, and the nature of the gods. On these matters, we 
read, the druids hold disputations and impart instruction to 
youths. 

Thus far Caesar, who next proceeds to tell us about the other 
honourable class, the equites. There we need not follow him; in 
the two chapters which we have paraphrased he has given us 
sufficient food for thought. He has introduced us to a caste of 
functionaries, semi-religious, semi-judicial; who preside over ritual 
ceremonies and courts of law; who are held in high honour and 
enjoy high privileges; who are expert in the traditional theology 
of their people, in natural philosophy as it was understood at the 
time, in astronomy, and in all such matters; who endeavour by 
disputations to enlarge the knowledge which they possess; and 
who impart that knowledge to schools full of pupils. These pupils 
come for instruction, often from a distance and even from beyond 
the sea ; for though there are schools in Gaul, those which are most 
frequented are in Britain, where, it was believed, the doctrines 
of the druids were first formulated. 



Instruction in the schools is conveyed in the form of verses, 
dictated to the pupils and by them committed to memory; for 
a religious tabu — such is the implication of the word fas — forbids 
both teacher and taught to commit them to writing. And in this 
drudgery many pupils spend as much as twenty years. 

Let us consider what this implies. Suppose that the pupils 
were allowed two months' annual holiday, which is probably 
liberal : in other words, let us for arithmetical convenience keep 
them at school, 300 working days in a solar year. Then, if they learn 
no more than ten lines of poetry in the day, they will have acquired 
a total of 3000 by the end of the year, and in twenty years they 
will be masters of 60,000 lines. This is considerably more than 
twice the united lengths of the two Homeric epics. Even if they 
learnt only one single line per diem, they would have assimilated 
matter roughly equal in amount to the first ten books of the 
Iliad : if they enlarged their daily task to thirty-five or forty lines, 
they would in the end possess, stored in memory, matter equal 
in extent to the prodigious Mahdbhdrata. 

As we have no information upon the average rate of work, we 
can come to no definite conclusion as to the magnitude of the 
literary material imparted to the students. But on any theory, 
if we accept the premises, we must conclude that it was of very 
considerable bulk. And there is no obvious reason why we should 
not accept the premises. Caesar had ample opportunity for 
learning these three superficial facts, which were probably com- 
mon knowledge — that the druids taught screeds of verse to their 
pupils ; that these verses were never written ; and that the instruc- 
tion often lasted twenty years. It is unlikely that he had any 
information as to the contents of the poems, or their literary 
quality: they may have been impressive hymns or epics; they 
may have been mere mnemonic doggerel. The carefully guarded 
secrets of a druidic freemasonry would not have been communi- 
cated to Caesar, a hostile alien: it is significant that when he 
begins to tell us what the teachers taught, he drops into hazy 
and obvious generalities. [But see post, p. 31.] 

No other source of information in antiquity supplements Caesar's 
testimony with details of any value. Diogenes Laertius, in a 
passage undeservedly quoted at least as frequently as Caesar's 
chapters, says something about the druids teaching their fol- 
lowers ' to worship the gods, to do no evil, and to exercise courage '.* 
1 Vit. Phil, introd. §5. 
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Canon MacCulloch, whose very useful book on The Religion of the 
Ancient Celts treats Caesar's testimony with more than a spice 
of scepticism, says (p. 304), 'If the Druids taught religious and 
moral maxims secretly, these were probably no more than an 
extension ' of the three excellent precepts just quoted. But surely 
the pupils must have been very dull if they found it necessary to 
spend twenty years in assimilating such rudimentary morality, 
however extended : and it is not obvious that any body of initiates 
would suffer harm in prestige or otherwise by committing to 
writing these copybook platitudes. If those who repeat the quota- 
tion from Timaeus would take the trouble to refer to the original 
passage, they would find that it is the most casual of obiter dicta, 
devoid of all authority, and professing to do no more than to 
express current notions about the Celtic druids and the Indian 
gymnosophists. It is just as worthless as contemporary notions 
about Freemasonry among those who (like the present writer) are 
not in the secrets of the craft, and so cannot by any possibility 
know what they are talking about. Incidentally, we must describe 
it as a mere fatuity to imagine a Celtic ' triad ' as underlying the 
threefold maxim stated by Timaeus. 

Let us therefore return to Caesar; let us now consider for a 
moment the prohibition of writing. Caesar's speculations as to 
the reason for this are not convincing, though they possess a very 
real secondary value. It is certainly true that, other things being 
equal, a memory which has never known the crutch of pen and 
paper is stronger than one which relies upon these supports. But, 
apart from the moral conditions imposed by competitive examina- 
tions, the external memory of a notebook is superior to the 
memory which is the gift of nature. The former is permanent, and 
is always available for reference : the latter is liable to fluctuations 
due to ill-health, advancing age, and so forth. Regard for the 
student's power of memory was not a sufficient reason for the 
total prohibition of writing. The alternative suggestion, that its 
purpose was to guard against the vulgar becoming acquainted 
with the mysteries, is much more to the point: in all ages the 
medicine-man has surrounded himself with an aura of occultism, 
which establishes and safeguards his powers and his prestige. We 
learn, in passing, from Caesar's theory that if the druidic teaching 
had been written down, and if the writings had fallen into the 
hands of the vulgar, the vulgar could have read them. Writing 
was no learned monopoly: Caesar implies that it had to be pro- 
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hibited by those interested in maintaining the secrets of their order, 
just because it was cultivated with somefreedomforsecularpurposes. 

If, in these modern times, we can improve upon Caesar's guesses, 
it is because we know of analogies with which he was not acquainted. 
Writing is a secular art, used for profane purposes: those who have 
inherited religious faiths and formulae from an unlettered ancestry 
have an instinct that this novelty profanes sacred texts. Religion 
is conservative. Candles seem more suitable than electric lights 
as illummants for churches. Solomon must build his temple with- 
out the touch of iron, 1 then newly brought into use — a metal 
against which, even yet, supernatural beings are alleged to feel 
repugnance. 

The first enthusiasts for Islam were reluctant to write down 
the revelations of which their prophet had been the medium — did 
not he himself make a proud boast of illiteracy? They fixed them 
with pen and ink only when they discovered that within a single 
generation wars were thinning out the human repositories of the 
tradition, and moreover that the treachery of human memory was 
introducing intolerable variants into the divine words. To this 
day, according to strict orthodox views, the book dictated piece- 
meal by Muhammad must be multiplied by hand, or, at most, by 
lithography: the secular mechanism of the printing-press is un- 
worthy of a duty so exalted. To this day, translation of the book 
into any language other than its native Arabic is looked upon, 
to say the least, with disfavour. To this day many — even Turks, 
to whom Arabic is a foreign language — burden themselves with 
the tremendous task of committing the whole of its interminable 
monotony to memory. 

India presents a yet closer analogy. We hesitate before citing 
the august canon of the Rig-veda in connexion with Caesar's 
druids. We recall only too vividly such cautionary tales as the 
tragedy of the frog who sought to emulate the ox. Before pur- 
suing the analogy, we must safeguard ourselves by disclaiming 
any knowledge, or any theory, as to the literary value of the 
druidic traditions. They may have soared with Homer or with 
Pindar: they may have grovelled with the incredible people whose 
inspirations adorn the provincial press. In any case this question 
is irrelevant, so long as the druids themselves were satisfied with 
their inheritance. Comforting ourselves with this assurance, let 
us examine the Indian parallel a little further. 

1 I Kings vi. 7. 
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In the Rig-veda we have a corpus of lyric poetry, the work of a 
succession of sages, roughly equal in quantity of matter to the 
Homeric epics, and essentially religious in character. Its com- 
position extended over several centuries, some time in the latter 
half of the second millennium B.C.; and for nearly a thousand 
years it was transmitted by oral tradition only, although for much 
of that time writing in one form or another was freely practised. 
These hymns ' are largely mythological . . . [they] enable us to see 
the process of personification by which natural phenomena de- 
veloped into gods. . .one poet. . .wonders where the stars go by 
day The unvarying regularity of sun and moon, and the un- 
failing recurrence of the dawn, however, suggested to these ancient 
singers the idea of the unchanging order that prevails in Nature.' 1 
This is not unlike Caesar's statements, for what they may be 
worth, as to the subjects of druidic teaching. 

Indeed, the analogy — a frog-and-ox analogy if you will — is so 
complete that it cannot be ignored. The druids must have had 
a canon of traditional hymns, at once the instruments and the 
subjects of instruction; and must have preserved them in memory 
because they were too sacred to be committed to the Greek letters 
used for secular purposes. We shall have something more to say 
about these Greek letters presently. 

This Indian analogy now leads lis a step further. Human lan- 
guage changes with changing generations, even in these latter 
days, when the printing-press exercises a steadying influence. On 
the other hand, the iron discipline of a sacred tradition resists all 
such linguistic innovations. I remember hearing a minister of 
religion, during the European War, in an extemporaneous prayer, 
offering a petition ' for those who ascend into the heights of the 
air, or descend to the depths of the sea*. Evidently he shrank 
from the utterance, in an act of worship, of such modern words 
as ' aeroplanes ' and ' submarines ' ! Language, on the popular lips, 
is in a state of constant flux, and before many generations have 
passed, it parts company with the stereotyped language of hymn 
or of ritual. What meaning does an English bumpkin, in his heart, 
attach to such phrases as 'trumpets and shawms', 'to he in the 
hell like sheep', or 'to grin like a dog' which he encounters 
periodically in the Church recitation of the Psalter? What would 
a Roman guttersnipe have made of the Litany of the Arval 
Brothers? With these and similar analogies before us, we may 

1 A. A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 1900), p. 67. 
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doubt whether a Gaulish youth, packed off by provident parents 
to a British school that he might acquire knowledge which in 
years to come would exempt him from military service and taxa- 
tion, could have understood without a commentary the very first 
lines that his new preceptors caused him to recite. 

It was so in India. The Vedic literature of necessity accumulated 
around itself a vast body of explanatory material, as advancing 
time increased its obscurities. Ultimately, the language of the 
Vedas had become so completely divorced from any current 
vernacular, that it became in itself a subject for special study; 
and thus the mountainous erudition of the Indian grammarians 
gradually came into being. 

Likewise, the students in the druidic schools would have found 
their hymns more or less unintelligible; just as an Englishman 
without preparatory study finds an Anglo-Saxon document or 
even Chaucer unintelligible. This helps us to understand why the 
curriculum extended over so long a time. The pupils were not 
like Sunday-school scholars, learning off by heart easy and popular 
hymns. Rather were they like French schoolboys, whose master 
makes them learn odes of Horace off by heart : we say ' French ' 
because it makes the analogy closer, seeing that French and Latin 
are essentially one language at different stages of evolution. It is 
no illegitimate straining of the imagination to reconstruct the 
process of the teaching in such a way as this. The master first 
repeated a line, or a quatrain, or whatever was regarded as the 
unit of verse. The students repeated it after him till they were 
perfect in pronunciation and intonation. The master then analysed 
it, explaining its grammatical structure word by word, and setting 
forth its meaning and the truths, or supposed truths, which it was 
intended to convey. When he was satisfied that the pupils had 
assimilated his teaching, he proceeded to the next section of the 
composition. In this slow, laborious way we may suppose the 
sacred canon to have been passed from generation to generation. 

Grammar, therefore, must in some form have been an important 
subject of study in the schools; and when the pupils left, they 
possessed, among their other acquisitions, a mastery of what was 
virtually a new language. Scholars of the Middle Ages had Latin 
for a second language. Latin franked them over the whole world 
of learning : in Latin they could discuss high problems in theology, 
science, and what not, undeterred by the risk of giving away 
injudicious secrets to unlettered eavesdroppers. So a druid, fresh 
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from his schooling, wheresoever in the Celtic world he might find 
himself, could shew, among his other credentials, a mastery of an 
ancient speech, known only to those of his own order. And to 
everyone who has a secret to keep, be he the most exalted am- 
bassador or the most disreputable gangster, a secret language in 
one form or another — an official cryptographic code or an arbitrary 
and irresponsible argot — is as necessary as the elementary needs 
of the body. 

II. The Testimony of Irish Literature 

Though Caesar is speaking more particularly of the druids of 
Continental Gaul, he makes it clear that the educational system 
which he describes was current over a wider area. He points, 
indeed, to Britain as the original source of the teaching, and as the 
centre where it was still to be acquired in its fullest perfection. 

Statements like this must not be forced to carry more weight 
than they can bear. The most that we can derive from Caesar 
is, that in his time it was believed that Britain was the region 
in which the doctrine originated. How far was that belief justified 
in fact? Popular beliefs are so frequently wrong, that they must 
always be corroborated by some responsible authority before they 
can be accepted. 

On the other hand, we may admit that the teaching might well 
be less contaminated on an island, protected by its marine bul- 
wark from foreign influence, than in the open area of a continent. 
This, however, does not imply a concession of the claim of Britain 
to having originated the druidic doctrine : and when we look to 
see if Britain has any corroboration of Caesar's statements to 
offer, we meet with disappointment. The scanty and obscure 
literature of early Wales tells us little or nothing to the point, and 
the field is confused by the antics of 'neo-druidism'. Tacitus and 
Dio Cassius tell us something about the sacred groves of Mona, 
and the worship of an otherwise unknown goddess Andrasta, but 
these matters, interesting though they may be in themselves, are 
here of no special importance. 

Caesar makes no mention of Ireland in this connexion. The 
omission may, however, be apparent rather than real. In his 
condensed description— which was never meant, and should not 
be taken, for an exhaustive treatise — it may be that 'Britannia' 
includes 'Hibernia'. If it appears that the testimony of Irish 
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literature follows along lines parallel to those of Caesar, we may 
reasonably infer that this was actually the case, and that the druids 
in Ireland taught in the same way as their brethren on the Conti- 
nent, and belonged to the same philosophical freemasonry. 

We must, however, bear in mind that neither the later Roman 
authors, nor the Christian editors through whom we have received 
the surviving fragments of Irish literature, had any temptation 
to accord fair treatment to the druids. In Gaul, druidism was the 
chief unifying force: without its influence, the divided, often 
mutually hostile peoples of Gaul would have yielded much more 
easily to Roman arms. In Northern Europe, druidism was the 
chief obstacle to the extension of Christianity. In both cases, 
therefore, what we know about the druids has been transmitted 
by their enemies. 

By a fortunate chance, however, the two hostilities have taken 
different forms, which cancel each other out. The Romans held 
up their hands in a horror pestilentially Pecksniman, which 
ignored the ghastly orgies of the Colosseum, as they spoke of the 
monstrosities of druidic human sacrifices. After all, these sacri- 
fices were little more than sanctified judicial executions, for the 
victims were usually criminals; and though disgustingly cruel, 
they were humanity itself in comparison with the hell-begotten 
abomination of Roman crucifixion. But the Romans admit, not- 
withstanding, that the druids were reverend personages, held in 
honour by their own people. When we turn to the Irish writers, 
we find little or nothing about druidic sacrifices, human or other- 
wise: but they delight in putting the druids into awkward or 
undignified positions, or in representing them as mere jugglers 
or buffoons — reminding us of Aristophanes and his outrageous 
caricature of Socrates, Thus the two adverse testimonies are in 
flat contradiction each of the other; yet they converge, almost 
against their will, in a corroboration of the truth of what we are 
told of the more honourable sides of the druidic functions. 

We are not writing a book on the druids, and we therefore make 
no exhaustive analysis of the references to the druidic order to be 
found in the extant fragments of Irish literature. For our present 
purpose it will be sufficient to set one or two passages side by side 
with each statement of Caesar, so as to shew the similarity between 
them. 

The druids were held in especial honour. This is the case in the 
Irish documents, though to recognize the fact we have often to 
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'read between the lines'. The writers do not tell us this in so 
many words: but they permit us to see lay-folk (kings and com- 
moners alike) paying regard to the druids. They are the power 
behind the thrones of the former: they dominate the minds and 
the lives of the latter. Throughout the sagas of the Ultonian 
cycle, for example, the druid Cathub 'pulls the strings'. He is the 
adviser of the great king, Conchobor mac Nessa; to his decisions 
the king himself submits. In like manner the druids of Loiguire 
mac Neil, the king of Ireland at the time of St Patrick, direct and 
advise their master in his dealings with the new teacher. 

As an interesting illustration of the form in which these and 
similar traditions have come down to us, take the following, from 
the life of St Senan. 1 Before the saint was born, his mother, a 
peasant woman, entered an assembly in which was a druid. The 
druid rose, to do her reverence. Forthwith the whole assembly 
rose, ' for great was the honour which they had for the druid at that 
time '. But the story goes on to say that when the druid had thus 
paid respect to a peasant, they ridiculed him; whereupon he 
explained that his respect was offered, not to the mother, but to 
the great saint whose birth was to be expected. Sift out from this 
story what is obviously unhistorical : the druid's foresight, and 
his reverence for a future champion of a rival creed— and what 
remains? An understanding between author and reader that an 
assembly would not remain seated while a druid stood, * for great 
the honour which they had for the druid'. Our good hagiographer 
has tried to 'dis-harm' this damaging admission by telling us of 
the assembly's laughter at the druid's supposed faux pas. But 
even here he confesses more than he imagines: he makes a tacit 
admission that it would have seemed impossibly absurd for a druid 
to condescend to perform an act of courtesy to a peasant woman. 

The druids were concerned with matters of religion, and with the 
conduct of public and private sacrifices. This testimony is confirmed, 
for Gaul, by Diodorus Siculus (v, 31) : but so little has been allowed 
to survive in Irish literature bearing upon the pre-Christian re- 
ligion, that we cannot point to any description of a ritual act of 
worship in which the druids take part. In the arts of magic and 
divination they are adepts: they interpret omens, reveal hidden 
truths, utter spells, and perform sundry miracles. They are, in 
fact, the medicine-men of the communities which they serve; as 
such, we need not hesitate to assume that the duties involved in 

1 W. Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book ofLismore, ed. Stokes, line 1875. 
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the performance of religious celebrations would be committed to 
their charge. 

A great number of youths go to them for teaching. We may quote 
here the famous story of the interview between St Patrick and 
the daughters of king Loiguire: it is told in the Vita Tripartita 
Patricii, and is of considerable antiquity. We need not trouble 
ourselves here with the details of the colloquy, but we note that 
these maidens were at the time under instruction, at the hands 
of the druids of the royal seat at Cruachu. If girls were sent for 
instruction to druids — which must have been unusual — we may 
infer that boys would likewise enjoy that privilege. In the life 
of St Ciaran, from the same hagiological collection as that which 
we have already quoted, 1 there is a variant of the Senan story 
which contains the same ideas — a druid, appearing to pay honour 
where it was not due, and getting himself laughed at. In this case 
the druid heard the noise of a carriage, and told the boys who 
attended upon him to see who was travelling in it, 'for that is 
the sound of a carriage bearing a king \ The ' king ' was the unborn 
saint: the boys saw no one but the peasant mother, and ridiculed 
their master. Once more we may expunge as obviously un- 
historical the druid's prophecy, his expression of obeisance, and 
the mockery of which he is made the victim. He was attended by 
a number of lads — presumably his pupils. He had to ask them 
who was in the carriage, therefore presumably he was blind, and 
must have imparted his teaching by oral instruction. 

The druids decided judicial cases. Here at first sight we en- 
counter a discrepancy. The Irish texts seem rather conspicuously 
to avoid putting a druz or 'druid' in the place of a judge or legal 
advocate. These functionaries are usually called brethem 'judge' 
or file [dissyllable], a word which for want of a better equivalent 
we must translate 'poet', though in doing so we must empty the 
English word of most, if not all, of its natural associations. ' Weaver 
of spells ' is, perhaps, a more accurate equivalent : the file was 
much more magical than literary in his duties. The chief poet 
(drdfhile) of a king was no mere poet laureate. He was a personage 
who was believed to possess supernatural powers, which it was 
his business to exercise on behalf of the king whom he nominally 
served. We say nominally served, for we often are uncertain 
which is to be regarded as master and which as man. 

But this was the function, or one of the functions, of the druids. 
1 Lives of Saints from the Book of Listnore, line 4013. 
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The druids were not likely to tolerate rival magicians at the royal 
court, so we must infer that the druid and the file were different 
aspects of one and the same official. 

Let us take a peep at a law case which was transacted at the 
court of the great Ultonian king, Conchobor mac Nessa, who is 
said to have reigned just before the beginning of the Christian 
era. It is described in a glossarial note inserted in the law tract 
called Senchus Mar, 1 We read that down to this time the privi- 
leges of judgement had been the monopoly of the file-class. It fell 
out that two sages went to law in the matter of the right to pos- 
session of the robe of office of another, by name Adna, who had 
shortly before solved the riddle of existence. The two claimantswere 
Fer Chertne and Neide, the latter being son of the late Adna. And as 
they respectively pleaded their cause they spoke * in a dark tongue ', 
so that the chieftains standing by were unable to understand them. 

'These people', they complained, 'keep their judgements and 
their knowledge to themselves. We know not the meaning of what 
they say.' 

' That is only too true ', said the king, * and an end must be put to 
such a state of matters. Henceforth every man must have a fair 
share of justice ; the/te-people must not have anymore than what is 
due to them.' That king Conchobor so much as conceived the possi- 
bility of breaking the file monopoly marks him out as a great man. 2 

In these disputing file-people we must see the druids, secret 
language and all. In this respect also the evidence of Caesar is 
valid for Ireland as for Gaul. The Christian writers w T ere un- 
willing to represent the chief exponents of a hostile paganism as 
sitting in the seat of justice, especially as St Patrick himself did 
not hesitate to retain the services of a file, Dubthach maccu 
Lugair by name, when he was faced with legal trouble. 3 We, 

1 Ancient Laws of Ireland (Rolls Series), vol. i, p. 18 f. 

2 Some tenth-century charlatan who knew this story has endeavoured 
to reconstruct the dispute, in a composition called Immacallam in da 
Thuarad ('The Colloquy of the Two Sages'). The text will be found, 
accompanied with the tentative translation which alone is possible, but 
which is quite sufficient to set forth the nature of this production, in Revue 
Celtique, vol. xxvi, pp. 4 ff. The disputants are shewn to us, seeking to 
confound each other with obscure allusive kennings and other literary 
vices; but (except for some otherwise unknown words) there is not much 
in the composition bearing on the question of a secret language. Most of 
it is mere childish affectation; and the influence of Christianity, which it 
quite evidently displays, sufficiently proves its spuriousness. 

3 Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. i, p. 6. 
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however, need not share their qualms. We have found our druid- 
judges, and we have heard them speaking in a language which 
even kings and chieftains could not understand. 

A man who refused to accept their decisions was punished by 
excommunication. As we are told so little about the normal 
religious rituals of paganism in extant Irish literature, we cannot 
expect to find evidence of any such rite of exclusion therefrom. 
But the consequences of offending a druid are always represented 
as being of the direst. Examples of this might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely; as one single illustration, we may recall how the 
Ultonian king Mongan hardly dared to maintain the accuracy of 
his own version of an historical incident, against that set forth by 
his own court file, although he had first-hand knowledge that his 
version was correct. 1 Perhaps we may look in this direction to 
explain the remarkable phenomenon of ' blotches on the face ' and 
similar disfigurements, appearing after an offender has been cursed, 
bespelled, or satirized by a druid. 2 As we recall the many strange 
instances on record of the influence of mind upon matter, we 
hesitate to assert the impossibility of the curse of a man, to whom 
superhuman powers are attributed, producing physical effects of 
the kind upon a superstitious layman. But it is more probable 
that the expression is to be understood metaphorically. One 
blighted with such a curse became in the eyes of his fellows a 
moral leper, a katharma, to be shunned as though he were infected 
with physical disease. 

One of the druids held chief authority — as Dubthach maccu 
Lugair, mentioned above, is described els 'chief file of Ireland'. 
When he died there was often a contention for the vacant seat — we 
have just been reading what looks like the report of such a con- 
tention. No doubt Fer Chertne and Neide would have been quite 
ready to go to war to settle their dispute, just as no less a person 
than Colum Cille, the apostle of Scotland, is said to have gone to 
war because the king of Ireland decided an arbitration against him. 

At a certain season of the year they assembled at a sacred place, 
supposed to be the central point of Gaul. The great assemblies of 
Ireland, held at various seasons of the agricultural year at places 
of established sanctity, were among the most important elements 
in the religious and secular life of ancient Ireland. They were held 

1 See the story in Meyer and Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, vol. i, pp. 45-52. 

2 Here again examples might be multiplied: the story told in O'Curry, 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, vol. ii, p, 217, is as good as any. 
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for ritual purposes, doubtless to ensure fertility in the fields and 
cattle-byres ; and at the same time were used as convenient occa- 
sions for the promulgation of laws, the settlement of judicial cases, 
and the conduct of horse-races and literary and musical contests. 
One of these assembly places was the Hill of Uisnech, in the 
modern county of Westmeath, which was believed to be the exact 
central point of Ireland. 

We repeat, that we are not writing a book on the druids. We 
have contented ourselves with setting down, more or less at 
random, a number of illustrations which, when read in connexion 
with Caesar's chapters, lead us to the conclusion that the druids 
in Ireland differed in no essential respect from those of Gaul. 
They were alike members of one and the same organization, whose 
influence was not confined to any one region. This being so, we 
may infer that they possessed the same literary heritage. From 
Caesar's evidence, we have drawn the conclusion that the druids 
in Gaul must have had at their service, in the language in which 
this literary heritage was composed, a means of communication 
known to no one, however exalted, outside their own circle of 
initiation: though we have no means of ascertaining what this 
language was, and indeed find no means of verifying our conclu- 
sion in Classical literature. This verification we found, when, 
unseen spectators from a century then far in the distant future, 
we took our place in an Ultonian court in or about the first 
century B.C., and watched the indignant perplexity of the king 
and his courtiers. Their druids had discovered, and were making 
a practical exposition of, the great maxim which has made and 
unmade more empires, and upset more applecarts, than any 
other: Language was given to Man, to the end that he might 
conceal his thoughts ! 

III. What was the Druids' Language, and of what 
Nature was the Traditional Literature? 

In or about the year 560 a dyspeptic British monk, by name 
Gildas, writing in the safe retreat of a French monastery, produced 
a pamphlet called De excidio Britanniae liber querulus, which has 
had the unmerited good fortune to be the earliest extant native 
authority on British history. In this book he made a vitriolic 
attack upon the contemporary rulers of his country, whose crimes, 
he told them, had brought the Saxons upon them as instruments 
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of divine vengeance. Among the princes at whom he rudely 
protrudes his tongue was Voteporius, or Voteporix, king of the 
Demetae, the people who lived in what is now Pembrokeshire: 
and the only thing of real importance which we learn from Gildas 
about him is, that he was alive, and advancing in years, when the 
book was written about the middle of the sixth century a.d. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the tombstone of 
this ruler was discovered, at a place called Llanfallteg, on the 
border-line of the modern counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen. 
The stone bears two inscriptions: one in Latin, voteporigis 
demetorvm protictoris, giving the king's name in its 
Brythonic form; and the other in Ogham letters, translating it 
into Goidelic for the benefit of the Irish colonists who continued 
to speak their ancestral language, votecorigas. 

The names in ancient Celtic inscriptions are almost invariably 
in the genitive case, some such words as 'grave', 'stone', or the 
like being understood to complete the sense. In this name, the 
genitive of the Ogham form is expressed by the external suffix -as. 
Before the extant beginning of written literary Irish, as we have 
it in glosses of a century or two later, this termination had shed, 
first its -s, and then its -a, in colloquial speech. But if the Llan- 
fallteg inscription truly represents the colloquial speech of its own 
epoch, these changes could hardly have had time to take place 
and to become completely established, when the glosses began to 
be written — for the latter represent a literary tradition that was 
already old and stereotyped, where the grammatical conventions 
of the Ogham inscriptions are absolutely lost. Moreover, if the 
inscription were as old as the -as genitive would suggest, the 
writer would hardly have made the mistake of representing the 
Brythonic p by 'c\ He should have written the very different 
letter q, which is never confused with c except in late and de- 
generate examples of Ogham writing. We find only one conclusion 
open to us. 'Votecorigas' is a piece of what the lamented 
H. W. Fowler called literary ' Wardour-street \ The writer of the 
inscription had endeavoured, with incomplete success, to write 
the name in a form older than the time to which the known date 
of Voteporius obliges us to assign his monument. 

We chose this inscription as a text, because it can be dated 
with sufficient exactness from external evidence. There are many 
others which do not possess this special advantage, but which 
shew something of the same characteristics. These are scattered 
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throughout Ireland, being found in greatest abundance in the 
southern counties; they also appear in the parts of Wales where 
Irish colonists settled. They are certainly in some form of the 
Gaelic language: but linguistically they are quite irreconcileable 
with the oldest extant monuments of Irish literary composition, 
which date back at least as far as the sixth century. In ortho- 
graphy, in the accidence of substantives (we have no material for 
saying anything about the verbs), they reveal a stage of the lan- 
guage, centuries removed, philologically speaking, from that of 
the earliest MS. literature, although historically they are not 
separated from the MSS. by any great stretch of time; the latest 
inscriptions, in fact, overlap with the earliest MSS. 

The inscriptions make use of letters — Q, V, Ng — unknown to 
the MSS. They have a wealth of inflexional desinences, evanescent 
or altogether lost in the Irish of the oldest MS. sources. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the linguistic gulf which separates the 
MSS. from the inscriptions is as great as that which separates a 
page of La Chanson de Roland from a page of Classical Latin. 

These differences are not much more than a matter of ortho- 
graphical tradition. The English word bought is no longer pro- 
nounced with a rough guttural (boxt), as it still is in some parts 
of Scotland : but the gh remains in its spelling as a record of the 
time when it was actually so pronounced. The Goidels, for whose 
benefit the king's name was written as Votecotigas on his monu- 
ment, are not likely to have spoken the syllable '-as 1 , when they 
had occasion to mention his name in the genitive case. Their 
ancestors at some time then remote in the past would have done 
so: but the case-endings had been first slurred and then dropped, 
as speakers found that they could understand each other perfectly 
without them. When we find in one district, or even in one ceme- 
tery, stones, apparently not differing greatly in date, bearing an 
ancestral name rendered here Dovinias, and there Dovinia, it is 
reasonable to infer that the s had ceased to be of practical im- 
portance. It could be retained or omitted according to the taste 
and fancy, or the energy, of the engraver, or to the space available 
on the stone. It was a mere fossil of speech, like gh in bought — a 
word often spelt bot in bill-heads, and in that form ugly, but 
intelligible. If the s had retained its ancient importance as a sign 
of the genitive case, it would have been carefully inserted where- 
ever a name to which it belonged was to be expressed in genitive 
relationship. 
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